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Views on the News 





HE concepts underlying local govern- 

ment nonpartisan elections have al- 

ways been under attack. In the early 
years of civic reform, these assaults came 
primarily from persons directly involved in 
party work. More often than not their in- 
herent self-interest was clearly evident. 

Over the years, nonpartisanship became 
the norm. The current Municipal Year Book 
shows that two out of every three cities over 
5,000 population do not use party designa- 
tions on their local ballots. 

In some cities, state law or city charters 
prohibit the use of party designation. But 
does legal nonpartisanship mean only lip 
service? There are several notable examples 
where the absence of party labels on the bal- 
lot has had little or no restraining effect on 
the activity of political parties in municipal 
campaigns. Yet there is réason to believe 
that this is one case where the spirit is re- 
spected more than the letter. 

A recent survey by the City Charter Com- 
mittee of Cincinnati re-enforces this belief. 
The committee asked mayors and newspa- 
per editors in 308 cities over 50,000 (omit- 
ting only Washington, D.C.) if, in fact, one 
or both of the major parties were active. To 
quote the committee’s report: 

The responses were surprising as well as re- 
vealing. Of the 308, a total of 194—or 63 per 
cent—report that neither the Democratic party 
nor the Republican party took part in the last 
election of law-makers. 

The report duly notes cases of perversion 
of the concept of nonpartisanship. But it 
also points out some unusual practices in 
‘“‘partisan’”” communities. Democrats in at 
least one Southern city let Republicans enter 


their primaries for local office—a case of 
nonpartisan partisanship, to be sure. In 
eight cities over 50,000 the parties keep their 
hands off the nominations and become ac- 
tive only in the general election. 

The Cincinnati survey concludes: 

In the majority [of cities], the ban on national 
parties in municipal elections is the result of 
custom and tradition based on community-wide 
conviction and determination. 

The relationship between nonpartisan- 
ship and the council-manager plan is not a 
casual one. They both grew out of the same 
upheaval of the reform era. About 86 per 
cent of all council-manager cities do not 
use partisan elections, a percentage that has 
stayed fairly constant for at least 20 years. 

Attacks on the council-manager plan 
have lately increased in tempo. These new 
complaints are not lightly dismissed. Some 
political scientists and businessmen have 


joined the professional politicians in assert- 


ing that effective state and local govern- 
ment depends to a great extent on strong 
local parties, and that council-manager gov- 
ernment discourages them. Sincere in their 
beliefs, they have attempted to muster argu- 
ments which support this alleged connec- 
tion. 

While _ their much 
ground, they rarely fail to take a swipe at 
nonpartisanship. Without attempting to 
deal with all the points they raise, we ask: 
Must all traditions and practices in Ameri- 
can government fall within the jurisdiction 
of the political parties, 
which stands aside be considered destruc- 
tive of national or state interests that all citi- 
zens share? 


arguments cover 


and everything 
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Development of Professional Finance 
Administration 


By FRANK P. SHERWOOD* 


Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


The role of the finance officer is evolving into that of a professional 
administrator, economist, and policy advisor. 


HE old image of the finance officer, 

his role, and his profession began to 

change in the decade of the fifties and 
will be fairly well consigned to the ash heap 
in the sixties. 

The traditional view of the finance of- 
ficer’s task has centered on his accounting 
and treasury responsibilities. It would be 
unthinkable, for example, to consider the es- 
tablishment of a department of finance with- 
out the accounting function. Much empha- 
sis has also been given to placing the receipt 
and disbursement of funds in the finance 
unit. Budget and purchasing, however, have 
rather often been placed outside the purview 
of the finance officer. It is true that in more 
recent years, particularly in council-man- 
ager cities, there has been particular atten- 
tion paid to a so-called “‘“management” ap- 
proach. This suggests that: (1) the finance 
officer, as the supervisor of a sizable number 
of workers, must regard himself as a man- 
ager; and (2) he must recognize that the 
things his unit does are means of attaining 
the total management objectives of the or- 
ganization. There is also the implicit notion, 
though not very specific, that he should re- 
gard himself as a staff man to the chief exec- 
utive. The “management” approach has 
been important as a transition from the 
older view of the finance man as the “‘watch- 


* Epiror’s Note: Professor Sherwood is acting 
dean of the School of Public Administration and has 
been on the faculty of the School since 1950. He has 
contributed several articles to PuBLic MANAGEMENT 
and the Municipal Year Book on budgeting and ad- 
ministrative management. This article has been con- 
densed from an address presented to the California 
Society of Municipal Finance Officers on February 
3, 1961. 


dog of the treasury” and the mortal enemy 
of the managerial group to a newer, more 
positive role. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FINANCE OFFICER 


From the educational viewpoint, the re- 
quirements of the typical finance officer’s 
tasks in this “management” framework sug- 
gest that he must be equipped in two general 
areas. As a line officer responsible for the 
work of a number of different people, it has 
been important that he have a general man- 
agement education, with capacity to super- 
vise and lead people. Secondly, to serve as a 
staff man and also to discharge his most basic 
functional responsibility, he should have a 
very firm grip on accounting. 

If this is a fair statement as to what has 
been needed, it should then be noted that 
the specifications have posed a problem for 
the development of professional education 
and recruitment. The managerial compe- 
tences required involve an understanding of 
the totality of public administration. This 
means involvement in programs which are 
essentially government-oriented. On the 
other hand, the accounting competences 
must come primarily by way of highly spe- 
cialized curricula in the business schools. 

Since there is virtually no bridge between 
the two educational paths, we end up with 
two possible candidates for the profession: 
the one who is primarily a public manage- 
ment man with little real competence in ac- 
counting, or the one who is well tooled in ac- 
counting but with little understanding of 
public management. Furthermore the sys- 
tem of values in these two programs does not 
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PROFESSIONAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 


lead the top people from either area into 
finance administration in the government. 
The managerial people typically see them- 
selves as the generalists, the majordomos, as 
future city managers. The accounting people 
have their eye on a CPA and private prac- 
tice. Almost never have we had a young per- 
son come to us in the School of Public Ad- 
ministration and say, “I want to be a finance 
officer,” which contrasts with such fields as 
planning, police, public works, health, rec- 
reation, and others. 

To put it bluntly, the traditional image of 
the finance officer, even with the injection of 
the “management” approach, has not pro- 
vided the profession with a base in the col- 
lege or university. And for the development 
of a profession, I think this is in the long run 
essential. My conclusion is, then, that the 
profession has not prospered in all ways un- 
der the old system. The next question is how 
trends in our society will affect the future 
developments. 


TRENDS IN SOCIETY 


The basic pattern of employment is 
changing. Fewer and fewer people are work- 


ing in skilled and semiskilled jobs. More and 
more are working at the professional level as 
researchers, managers, and technical people. 

What is causing the shift in employment 
patterns in the United States is (1) changing 
technology, and (2) administrative innova- 
tion, such as the greater emphasis on re- 


search, decentralization, introduction of 
new systems of data procurement, and the 
expansion of certain staff activities. Our 
new technology is making possible informa- 
tion systems which virtually eliminate 
middle-level decisions. We still need the 
broom pushers, but we can do without the 
man who used to decide where inventory 
reorders were required. Everyone seems 
agreed that these kinds of changes are plac- 
ing new demands on the executive who 
needs really able staff around him. 

These trends will continue on an acceler- 
ated basis in the current decade, and there is 
every reason to believe that the same thing 
will be happening in governments. My own 
research of administrative experience in 
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cities throughout the country caused me to 
conclude that 1959 was the year when auto- 
mation really hit the city hall.’ 


Economic CHANGES 


The future shape of the finance officer’s 
job is not being conditioned only by techno- 
logical and managerial change. Other issues 
can be put in economic terms. The most ob- 
vious point is that an increasing complexity 
of governmental units has had its effect on 
governmental revenue systems, particularly 
for cities. Reliance on the property tax has 
continued to decline, and a number of cities 
do not depend on it at all. The trend clearly 
is toward revenue sources which are much 
more closely attuned to the state of the econ- 
omy, such as the sales tax, various types of 
gross receipts taxes, and the income tax. 
Placement of many utilities on a self-sup- 
porting basis, such as water, electricity, hos- 
pitals, bus systems, and refuse collection, re- 
quire a sophistication in rate setting which 
was unimportant in earlier years. The 
growth of subventions, payments from other 
governments, is significant. Many of these 
are from states to cities but some are direct 
from the federal government to the city, as in 
urban renewal. 

Finally, the financial pressures on city and 
other governments are going to continue. It 
will only stop if a real increase in productiv- 
ity in the society comes to a halt. Real in- 
come has: increased at least one-third since 
the war because the working people have 
shared in the nation’s greater productivity. 
Certainly it would be wrong to exclude the 
public employee from this participation, de- 
spite the fact that many jobs in the public 
service are not susceptible to increased pro- 
ductivity. Growth and prosperity, in a very 
real sense, thus make more complex the 
financial problems of governments. 


Roe oF FINANCE OFFICER 


Now to turn to the role and function of 
the finance officer in this emerging social en- 
vironment. It would appear that these points 
are significant: 


1 Frank P. Sherwood, ‘‘Administrative Manage- 
ment,”’ The Municipal Year Book, 1960 (Chicago: In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1960), pp. 
237-43. 
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1. Technological change, which is af- 
fecting the total employment pattern, will 
strike particularly hard at finance depart- 
ments where much of the government’s cleri- 
cal operation has been centered. It should 
mean considerably fewer employees and 
therefore less of a direct managerial respon- 
sibility on the part of the finance officer. It 
should also mean fewer clerk-types and a 
more professional group with which to work. 

2. The emphasis on research and staff ac- 
tivity which is developing generally will un- 
doubtedly mean that the city manager will 
demand more of these types of services from 
the finance officer. He will be chosen—and 
evaluated—more in terms of his perform- 
ance at the advisory and consultative level 
than in line supervisory terms. 

3. The information revolution will place 
particularly heavy burdens on the finance 
officer. The need for accounting expertise 
will not diminish but it will have to be sup- 
ported by more understanding of computer 
technique, data processing, and systems de- 
sign. The finance officer will be looked to for 
this kind of leadership. 

4. As the revenue structure of our govern- 
ments becomes more complicated and more 
susceptible to changes in the total economy, 
the need for more sophisticated analysis and 
continuing scrutiny of revenue performance 
will be required. In short, cities are going to 
find themselves in greater need of an econo- 
mist than ever before. 

5. For the finance officer the growth in 
the scale of intergovernmental revenues 
means that he will find himself in the center 
of negotiations involving these matters. 

6. The increasing pressure on each public 
dollar will have its effect. We have witnessed 
in recent years more concern about an in- 
vestment policy for government funds, more 
attention given to the favorable marketing 
of government bonds, and more interest in 
getting the best price on insurance, as ex- 
amples. In each case the finance officer will 
be expected to have an intimate knowledge 
of the money market and its allied fields. 
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If I have drawn the correct implications 
from trends in our society, it may then be 
concluded that the finance officer of the 
future will be this type of individual: 

1. He will be primarily staff-oriented, 
with competences of a managerial nature, 
particularly in accounting, computer tech- 
nology, and data analysis systems. 

2. He will be the city’s economist, which 
will require sophistication in tax policy and 
behavior, debt management, investment 
programming, and rate construction for 
utility operations. 

3. He will be an important member of 
the negotiating team, involving governmental 
relationships on revenue matters and the 
procurement of various types of goods and 
services. 

As the role of the finance officer moves in 
these directions, the effect on professionaliza- 
tion should be most beneficial. It seems that 
the competences of the finance officer will be 
much more clear-cut. His expertise will pro- 
vide him with more status in the organiza- 
tion. He will tend more to think of finance 
administration in this broader context as a 
career in itself. 

Finally, to the extent that a definite edu- 
cational program contributes to the develop- 
ment of a profession, I think this ‘‘new look”’ 
provides many opportunities. At least some 
of the dilemmas of the past will be resolved. 
A curriculum would have to be interdiscipli- 
nary, involving a heavy dose of economics, 
but it would avoid the split between ac- 
counting and public management that pres- 
ently exists. 

The finance officer can face the future 
confident that he will be freed from many of 
his drudgeries, will have more a creative op- 
portunity, and will assume greater responsi- 
bility. The cost will be the acquisition of 
more competences on a broader front, hope- 
fully with the help of a well-articulated uni- 
versity curriculum. If he is able to meet 
these obligations, there is little doubt that 
the finance officer will reach the end of this 
decade with greatly enhanced professional 
status and greater job satisfaction. 





Special Assessment Policies for a Growing City 


By GUY C. LARCOM, Jr.* 
City Administrator, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Special assessment policies provide an equitable way to pay for improvements 
that are of direct benefit to private property. 


NN Arbor, Michigan (67,340), like 
many other rapidly growing cities, 
has found it necessary to change its 

policy regarding special assessment of utili- 
ties and improvements. In 1956 the city be- 
gan assessing 100 per cent of the cost of im- 
provements against benefited land. This de- 
cision was made because the city literally 
was “running out of money”’ due to the de- 
mands for sewers, water lines, road im- 
provements, and other services to new sub- 
divisions and newly annexed and developing 
areas. Within the limitations of city general 
revenues, there was not enough money to 
finance these costs without infringing on 
other city services or without exceeding es- 
tablished tax limits. 

Prior to 1956, city policy varied with each 
type of improvement. For example, the city 
absorbed 50 per cent of the cost of storm 
sewers. Water lines were installed and as- 
sessed on a front-foot basis, sometimes less 
than the actual cost of the installation. Other 
utilities and improvements were installed 
under a proration of about 80 per cent of the 
actual cost. 

The new policy was put into effect by the 
adoption of an ordinance on “‘Financing Lo- 
cal Public Improvements,” providing that: 
“It shall be the general policy of the City to 
finance construction by the City of local 
public improvements by special assessment,” 
including sidewalks, water mains and con- 
nections, storm and sanitary sewers, street 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Larcom’s varied experi- 
ence includes work as a newspaper editorial writer, 
an administrator for both federal and local public 
housing projects, an executive position with a firm 
of architects and engineers in Cleveland, and execu- 
tive positions with the Citizens League of Cleveland 


and the Pennsylvania Economy League. He has 
been city administrstor of Ann Arbor since 1956. 


grading and graveling, street paving, and 
curb and gutter. For water mains and storm 
and sanitary sewers, the ordinance provides 
not only for the assessment of cost within an 
assessment district but also for the assess- 
ment of a portion of the cost of water trans- 
mission mains and storm and sanitary trunk 
sewers to connect a new area to the existing 
city systems. 


ASSESSMENT METHODS 

For each project to be assessed, the city 
council first adopts a resolution of necessity 
which authorizes the city administrator to 
bring in plans, specifications, and cost esti- 
mates. These are prepared by the city en- 
gineer and show the size and cost of the util- 
ity or improvement, the district that will 
benefit, and the cost distribution: city share, 
private property share, and other public 
agencies. If council approves the report, an 
assessment roll is prepared. If the project is 
at all controversial, the city administrator 
will hold an informal administrative hear- 
ing, and a formal public hearing always is 
held. When the project is completed and 
final costs are in, the assessment roll is re- 
vised uniformly upward or downward. 

The method of assessment is left to the 
city administrative departments and is de- 
termined by the city assessor and the city 
engineer, with the approval of the city ad- 
ministrator. Every effort is made to adhere 
to uniform policies. 

Streets. Sidewalks, street grading, gravel- 
ing and paving, and curb and gutter are all, 
when installed new, assessed 100 per cent 
against abutting properties on a front-foot 
basis. The total cost generally is distributed 
among the various benefiting properties on 
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the basis that the frontage of each property 
bears to the total length of the improvement. 

Street paving and curb and gutter assess- 
ments are set up each year on a city-wide 
basis—i.e., all streets to be paved are in- 
cluded in the assessment district and the 
lineal foot costs are broken down on the basis 
of the width of the various streets in the dis- 
trict. Thus all 28-foot streets have one unit 
cost, all 30-foot streets another, and so on. 
In the case of paving, curb and gutter, and 
sidewalks, no formula for reducing the cost is 
made for irregular or corner properties. 

Water. A water system may be divided 
into water distribution mains directly serv- 
ing properties and water transmission mains 
bringing water from the existing city system 
to the new area. Benefiting properties usual- 
ly are charged for the entire cost of the dis- 
tribution system and a portion of the cost of 
the transmission main—that portion needed 
to serve the distribution area. Water assess- 
ment may be on a front foot basis, on a unit 
basis when most of the properties are of the 
same size and type, with each property rep- 
resenting one unit, or on an area basis when 
the land parcels vary greatly in size. 

Sanitary Sewers. A sanitary sewer system 
includes lateral sewers serving individual 
properties and the trunk sewers necessary to 
connect the lateral system in an area to the 
existing City system. Assessments usually in- 
clude all of the cost of the lateral system and 
a portion of the cost of the trunk sewer— 
that portion of the trunk sewer that can be 
attributed to serving the new area. Sanitary 
sewers in developed or platted areas are as- 
sessed on a unit basis, with each parcel of 
land of the same size representing one unit. 
In unplatted areas, sanitary sewers are as- 
sessed on an acreage or area basis. 

Storm Sewers. A storm sewer system in- 
volves lateral and trunk sewers. Again, the 
assessment is 100 per cent of the cost of the 
lateral sewers in the street and a portion of 
the cost of the trunk sewer—that portion of 
the trunk sewer that can be attributed to the 
flow or runoff of water from the area served. 
Storm sewers are assessed on a drainage area 
basis, depending on the size of each property 
and its relationship to the total area served. 
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BENEFIT 


The question of “benefit” from any indi- 
vidual improvement is one that is frequently 
debated. The fact is, however, that over a 
period of years, by practice and through 
court action, bases for special assessment 
have been established. Ann Arbor’s prac- 
tices probably do not differ greatly from 
those of many other cities. 

For example, the practice of charging off 
the cost of a storm sewer on a drainage area 
basis, regardless of whether or not the prop- 
erties front on the storm sewer, is standard. 
It is frequently misunderstood because up- 
land areas contributing to water runoff dur- 
ing rainfall do not feel any benefit from a 
sewer constructed at a lower level to protect 
areas from flooding. On the other hand, it is 
unfair for the properties at the lower level to 
pay all the costs of removing storm water 
accumulated by drainage from their upland 
neighbors. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT DISTRICT 


The special assessment is, in effect, a levy 
or special charge for the improvements that 
distinctly benefit an area. It is assumed that 
the benefit does not extend beyond the area 
and that any area outside of the district can- 
not be so assessed. In the case of storm and 
sanitary sewers, the assessment district is 
usually a drainage district, determined by 
the city engineer. Once the size and shape of 
the district and the type of improvement is 
established, it becomes the assessor’s duty to 
spread the cost throughout the area. Each 
assessment district is a matter of official and 
public record, with engineering and assess- 
ment details available, and an analysis of 
cost distribution. 


AssEssING SUBDIVISIONS 

Ann Arbor’s policy requires subdividers 
to put in the necessary utilities and improve- 
ments serving their respective subdivisions. 
The subdivider, in effect, accepts the obliga- 
tion for the utilities and improvements, in- 
stalls them, and charges them off against 
properties as they are sold. This has the ad- 
vantage of enabling the eventual home 
owner to meet the cost of improvements over 
a longer period as part of his mortgage. 
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The city has a standard subdivision agree- 
ment which covers not only all arrange- 
ments for the utilities and improvements but 
also shade tree planting on lawn extensions, 
street name signs, conformance to city en- 
gineering standards, and contribution of 
land for park facilities. With each plat of any 
sizable subdivision, an effort is made to ob- 
tain some park or recreational land area, 
either as a free contribution to the city or on 
the basis of raw land costs. 

For properties not subject to the plat law, 
such as shopping centers and large apart- 
ment houses, the city requires a site plan to 
be approved by the planning commission 
and the city administrator. In conjunction 
with this site plan, an agreement may be 
drawn up providing that the developer will 
install necessary utilities and improvements. 

This procedure for subdivisions has 
greatly reduced the amount of public fric- 
tion involved in special assessments. It 
should be stressed, however, that subdivision 
and site plan agreements cannot require in- 
stallations at the expense of the developer 
that would exceed what could normally and 
legally be assessed. The agreements do pro- 
vide an opportunity for bargaining between 
the subdivider and the city for certain im- 
provements which are not clearly assessable 
but which contribute to the worth of the de- 
velopment. In the case of major improve- 
ments of benefit to special types of develop- 
ments, such as an industrial research park or 
a new university center, which require a 
heavy public investment in transmission 
mains and trunk sewers, the city will negoti- 
ate a contract rather than establishing an as- 
sessment district, and the charges will be 
paid under the contractual arrangement. 

As can be seen, the city imposes its 
charges either in advance of or at the time of 
the installation of assessable utilities and im- 
provements. However, the city has made one 
exception to this policy. In the case of a new 
research park, established by a nonprofit 
corporation to attract research industry to 
Ann Arbor, the city has agreed to install the 
utilities and improvements serving the re- 
search park without the assessment proce- 
dure and to accept payment on a per-acre 
basis as the land in the research park is sold. 
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TAX-FREE PROPERTY 


Ann Arbor, a city with an unusually high 
percentage of tax-free property, has had to 
find a way for tax-free agencies to partici- 
pate in the capital costs of city expansion. 
The University of Michigan has evolved a 
joint policy with the city under which the 
University pays its share of the cost of im- 
provements on the same basis as a private 
land owner. The University does not admit 
to public assessment; it does, however, ad- 
mit to benefit and is willing to pay its fair 
share of the cost of utilities and improve- 
ments once benefit is shown. 

The University also has adhered to a pol- 
icy of growth within the city limits by bring- 
ing new land needed for University develop- 
ment within the city boundaries by annexa- 
tion. The University’s very fair approach to 
the cost problem of serving the new areas has 
enabled city utilities to keep pace with Uni- 
versity growth. 

The city has attempted to achieve a simi- 
lar policy with other public agencies. The 
school board and the county participate in 
most of the cost of assessable city services 
just as the University does. The city has run 
into difficulty, however, with the federal 
government and the state highway depart- 
ment. 

Public agencies should recognize that 
utilities and improvements serving a land 
area are a necessary part of the development 
cost and should be budgeted as part of the 
project cost along with land, site preparation, 
and structures. In the case ‘of city-owned 
property served by assessable improvements, 
the city absorbs its share of the cost out of the 
general fund on the same basis as private 
property. 


LAND OUTSIDE THE CITY 


The city cannot, of course, assess proper- 
ties outside the city limits, despite the fact 
that the property may benefit from the im- 
provements. A trunk sewer, for example, 
may serve a drainage district outside the 
city as well as within the city limits. In these 
cases, Ann Arbor participates extensively in 
the cost of assessable improvements because 
it must pick up as a “‘city share” that portion 
of the cost that is chargeable against proper- 
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ties outside the city. The city assessor and 
engineer make a memorandum record of 
these charges. Then if the property is an- 
nexed to the city, the cost of the improve- 
ment is collected through an “‘improvement 
charge” against each property. The im- 
provement charge is no more nor less than a 
means of collecting from property newly an- 
nexed to the city the special assessment that 
would have been paid if the property had 
been in the city when the improvements 
were installed. 
EXCEPTIONS 


The city attempts to assess or to collect 
the cost of all new improvements, but there 
are some exceptions. The cost of paving ma- 
jor roads and of widening and improving al- 
ready paved streets is not assessed. Rebuild- 
ing curb and gutter is not assessed, nor are 
relief sewers and water mains. Major water 
transmission mains and trunk and intercep- 
tor sewers, the benefit of which cannot be al- 
located to a geographical area of the city, 
are financed as part of the general capital 
costs of these utilities and are not assessed. 
The determination of whether a trunk sewer 
or water transmission main is or is not as- 
sessable against a definite district is some- 
times difficult to make. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Should the city assess to the extent it does 
the cost of improvements and utilities, or 
should these be financed in some other way? 

The alternative method would be to 
charge off the cost of such improvements 
against city operating funds. There are sev- 
eral arguments against this. The city 
changed to the current policy in 1956 be- 
cause it found it could not continue to pay 
for these projects in a rapidly growing com- 
munity. These are capital improvements and 
should be financed separately from operat- 
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ing services. If they were financed as operat- 
ing services, the city charter limit on tax 
millage would have to be raised excessively. 
More important would be the inequity of 
the city as a whole paying, as part of the nor- 
mal tax burden, the cost of utilities and im- 
provements that help to develop raw land. 

The crux of this problem is that utilities 
and improvements benefit the land, and the 
land is made usable by these utilities and im- 
provements. The value of land can be ex- 
pressed in raw land cost plus the cost of im- 
provements. If the owner of the land, the de- 
veloper, and the ultimate user are spared the 
cost of improvements, then the land is, in ef- 
fect, subsidized by the city taxpayer. Devel- 
opers and other public agencies should ac- 
quire land at a price that allows for the pay- 
ment of the additional cost of the benefiting 
utilities and improvements. 

Special assessments are the bane of the 
property owner. They are costly and fre- 
quently run several times the amount of 
what would be the normal property tax. The 
taxpayer often figures that the services that 


included in his general property tax. Usually 
at public hearings there are the “‘poor wid- 
ows”’ who own property but, having no in- 
come, cannot bear their share of a special 
assessment improvement. 

Cities that are expanding less rapidly or 
with a highly productive tax base and low 
tax rate may prefer to finance all or a por- 
tion of their improvements from generai rev- 
enues. This is a matter of legislative choice. 

For a growing city, the policy of making 
all new properties pay their fair share of the 
cost of the improvements that make the 
property usable can enable the city to ex- 
pand in size without an increase in the gen- 
eral tax levy or in the city debt. 








A New Plan for Institutional Fire Insurance 


By FRANK R. SPENCE* 


Administrative Assistant to Village Manager, Park Forest, Illinois 


The Public and Institutional Property Plan of fire insurance offers greater 
coverage, complete replacement cost, and lower premiums. 


NEW, far-reaching, and money-saving 
fire insurance program which few 
municipalities know about has been 

developed recently. Called the Public and 
Institutional Property Plan, it is designed 
for a specific class of fire insurance risk: in- 
stitutions that serve the public such as 
churches, colleges, hospitals, schools, and of 
course governmental units. Forty-three states 
now have adopted the plan. 

Based on experience in Park Forest, Illi- 
nois (29,993), the PIP Plan has three sig- 
nificant advantages: consolidation of all re- 
lated fire policies, much greater coverage, 
and lower premiums. Until this year each 
village-owned building was insured by a dif- 
ferent company; the extent of coverage was 
based on their respective criteria and inter- 
pretation; and the policies ran for various 
lengths of time (one to five years, some pre- 
paid) and expired on different dates. Thus 
the whole insurance program was most dif- 
ficult to keep track of and budget for. Under 
the new Institutional Plan, we have uni- 
formity, consistency, and consolidation. One 
company and one policy cover all buildings 
and contents with one premium-due date 
and one expiration date. 

A fire-coverage survey conducted in early 
1961 showed that the village was grossly un- 
derinsured. With PIP Park Forest increased 
insurable-value coverage from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000, while reducing the premium by 
15 per cent. 

Why did the Institutional Plan cost less? 
The PIP Plan, as presently used in Illinois, 
provides for an across-the-board reduction of 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Spence holds a Master of 
Public Administration degree from the University 
of Michigan. He has been in his present position 
since August, 1960. 


25 per cent of the manual fire rate and 50 
per cent of the extended coverage, vandal- 
ism, and malicious mischief rates. This, 
coupled with a premium discount or a good 
experience modification factor, yields a 
greatly reduced premium. But, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, one more item should be 
noted: to qualify for this preferred risk plan, 
an institution must have fire exposures de- 
veloping a minimum annual premium of 
$1,000. By updating and re-evaluating cov- 
erage needs and insuring for 100 per cent 
replaceable cost, we did not find this mini- 
mum figure difficult to reach. 

Reasons for PIP. This form of fire insur- 
ance has been developed in response to com- 
petitive factors in the fire insurance business 
and the desire of institutional property own- 
ers to cut costs. The major factors are: 

1. This is a preferred class of business, 
producing large premiums. Loss experience 
generally has been good. 

2. Classes of risks with a public interest 
more readily go in for fire safety self-inspec- 
tion programs. 

3. Institutions are more interested than 
ever in premium saving and are concerned 
with catastrophe possibilities. 

4. There has been a trend in the growth 
of self-insurance programs, or even no in- 
surance programs, especially in these institu- 
tional classes. 

This plan can be justified then as protect- 
ing the fire insurance industry from these 
trends. But equally important, it provides 
substantial advantages to the insuring city. 

Advantages of PIP. The most important 
advantages of the Public and Institutional 
Property Plan are the following: 

1. The plan is designed specifically for 
the institutional-type property—tradition- 
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ally in the preferred-risk category. Consider- 
ing all such properties as a class, there is suf- 
ficient spread-of-risk to warrant further 
broadening of the coverage with reductions 
in premium costs. 

2. The plan is flexible. The rating struc- 
ture takes into account that some institutions 
may have unusually high building values, 
while others may have substantially higher 
contents values. Building and contents can 
be insured together, or separately, or specific 
insurance can be obtained on items of great- 
est risk, all within the framework of one pol- 
icy. Optional coverages can be selected. 

3. Complete replacement cost coverage is 
provided. Institutions insuring their build- 
ings at full value are eligible for replacement 
cost insurance, which pays the full cost of re- 
placing the building without any deduction 
for depreciation. 

4. The plan provides broad protection 
for buildings. Single structure or units at 
multiple locations within one state can be 
covered in a single policy. 

5. It covers contents of nearly every de- 
scription. 

6. It eliminates the co-insurance clause 
by use of an “agreed amount of insurance 
provision”—the institution annually provid- 
ing a sworn statement of values. 

7. It provides for inspection service. Ev- 
ery year fire inspection engineers make a 
thorough inspection and submit recom- 
mendations for the elimination of hazards. 
Quarterly, the institution makes its own fire 
prevention inspection using insurance com- 
pany forms. 

8. The plan is adjusted annually to new 
values. This acts as a check against the possi- 
bility that the institution is overinsured or 
underinsured. 

9. It provides insurance on newly ac- 
quired property. If additional property is ac- 
quired in the same state during the term of 
the policy, insurance is automatically pro- 
vided up to 180 days in the amount of 5 per 
cent of the total amount of insurance carried 
by the institution, or $100,000, whichever is 
the lesser amount. 

10. It provides coverage on property 
away from the premises. Institutional prop- 
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erty temporarily located elsewhere in the 
state is covered up to $5,000. 

11. It provides coverage of employees’ 
personal property, not covered by other in- 
surance, while it is in insured buildings 
against insured perils up to $500 per em- 
ployee. 

12. The plan permits administrative sav- 
ings to be passed on to the institutions. 

Conclusion. The Public and Institutional 
Property Plan is new, and improvements in 
procedure, form, and methods will surely 
develop. Many changes have been made 
during its first year, and more can be ex- 
pected as experience is evaluated. When the 
plan was first adopted by the Cook County 
Inspection Bureau in May, 1960, the mini- 
mum premium was $1,000 with a $500 de- 
ductible on all risks except fire. In October, 
1960, the deductible was reduced to $100. 
As of August 1, 1961, Illinois’ minimum 
premium is $500, with $100 deductible. 
Now under consideration is a $500 minimum 
premium with no deductible. Thus within 
15 months of the plan’s inception there 
could be four changes, all to the advantage 
of municipalities and other institutions. This 
is a result of good experience, which, if it 
continues, will have a good effect on the in- 
surance programs of all public institutions. 

Consolidation of all fire policies into one 
policy was only one step in an over-all insur- 
ance program. Not only was the fire insur- 
ance opened to competitive bids, but also 
workmen’s compensation, public liability, 
and automobile insurance coverage. All 
were presented in a four-part, “invitation to 
bid” sent to the 10 largest insurance com- 
panies. It was hoped that premiums could be 
reduced by grouping all insurance coverage 
with one insurance company. But we re- 
served the right to group policies (with dif- 
ferent companies) wherever it was of advan- 
tage to do so, which we eventually did. Park 
Forest agreed to remain with the successful 
bidder for three years with annual rate revi- 
sions. Combined savings on all policies were 
approximately $2,000, based mainly on 
Park Forest’s excellent past experience and 
on a very competitive market. 
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Sponsors Municipal Management 
and Maintenance Seminar 


EST Hartford, Connecticut, recently 
sponsored a seminar on municipal 
management and maintenance control. The 
one-day program was attended by 40 man- 
agers, department heads, and other adminis- 
trators from 12 cities and towns in the area. 
Major subjects covered by the seminar in- 
cluded: purpose and need for municipal 
management and maintenance controls, 
with comparisons with engineering, mainte- 
nance, and planning in industry and institu- 
tions; basic requirements for management 
controls in terms of paper work, refinement 
of existing methods, and provision of simple 
management tools for measurement and 
evaluation; evaluation of present programs 
to develop comparative ratings as a frame- 
work for a simple but complete control pro- 
gram; planning and control of labor; work 
measurement and sampling; and a work 
sampling game, a simulation exercise with 
actual work measurement problems. Two 
films were shown on Work Improvement in 
Public Works Activities and Controlled Mainte- 
nance. The program concluded with a panel 
discussion on specific problems raised during 
the day. 

The town of West Hartford was fortunate 
in being able to arrange for the services of a 
national accounting and management con- 
sultant firm to conduct the seminar sessions 
and provide the training materials. It is 
hoped that the seminar will help all of the 
participants in measuring, controlling, and 
reducing costs for maintenance and en- 
gineering functions in their municipalities.— 
DonaLp H. Batt, town manager, West 
Hartford. 


Tax Differential Applied 
to Annexed Area 
ONDITIONAL annexation with a 
temporary tax differential will be used 
in Albany, Oregon (13,000), for the annexa- 
tion of a large shopping center. 


Under a state law passed in 1959, cities 
can make agreements with voters or prop- 
erty owners in outside areas to provide spe- 
cified city services in return for payment of 
the estimated costs of those services. This is 
done in the form of a portion of the city tax 
rate. The area must agree, at the end of a 
maximum period of 10 years, to annex com- 
pletely to the city, to receive all city services, 
and to pay the full city tax rate. 

This law was applied to the shopping cen- 
ter with fire protection to be provided dur- 
ing the 1961-62 fiscal year at 22 per cent of 
the tax rate. Other services will be instituted 
in subsequent years at specified percentages 
of the tax rate as follows: 1962-63, police 
protection, 22 per cent; 1963-64, street 
maintenance, 22 per cent; 1964-65, parks 
and recreation, 11 per cent; and 1965-66, 
all other city services, 23 per cent. The per- 
centages were determined on the basis of the 
ratio of the costs of the service to gross gen- 
eral fund expenses. Sanitary sewers can be 
extended later to the area with financing by 
a sewer service charge. 

This is the first conditional annexation in 
Oregon, and on the basis of limited experi- 
ence it has been successful. The shopping 
center owners have petitioned the city for 
street lighting and police protection ahead 
of schedule, and it seems likely that other in- 
dustrial and commercial areas will annex to 
the city on this basis—W1..1aMm D. Bott- 
MAN, City manager, Albany. 


New Manual Issued on Uniform 
Traffic Signs 


HE first complete revision of street and 

highway signs since 1948 has been com- 
pleted in the new Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices for Streets and Highways (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The revised standards 
reflect changes in driving conditions and 
technical advances in recent years. Con- 
formance with provisions of the manual will 
be mandatory on federal-aid highway proj- 
ects. 
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Besides modernizing design standards and 
warrants, the manual deals for the first time 
with freeway signing, control devices for 
construction and maintenance operations, 
and civil defense signing. Many of the op- 
tions and alternatives that were provided in 
older standards have been eliminated in 
favor of single standards. Larger signs gen- 
erally are required than those now in com- 
mon use so as to provide better visibility, 
especially on high-speed expressways. 


The manual was prepared by the Nation- 


al Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices with the cooperation of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. The 
Committee’s member organizations include 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, and the National Associ- 
ation of County Officials. 


Debate Continues on Municipal 
Industrial Bonds 


FLURRY of comment, and some action, 

has been apparent in recent months in 

the debate on municipal bonds issued for 
industrial development. 

Interstate and intercity competition for 
industry has intense that two 
Michigan have introduced 
legislation to curb the use of municipal bonds 
for industrial development. Senator Pat 
McNamara has introduced legislation which 
would deny tax-exempt status to municipal 
bonds used to finance private 


become so 
Congressmen 


business 


through plant construction. Representative 


Robert Griffin has introduced a law that 
would deny federal income tax deduction 
for rental payments for corporations leasing 
plants built with municipal bonds. 

In an article in Michigan Business Review, 
C. James Pilcher of the University of Michi- 
gan School of Business Administration, has 
attacked the McNamara proposal as “. . . 
the entering wedge to eliminate the tax- 
exempt status of all state and local govern- 
ment security issues.”” He also commented 
on the Griffin proposal: “Clearly this legisla- 
tion marks an abuse and misuse of the taxing 
powers of the federal government.” 
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Use of public credit to finance plants for 
private industry is poor policy, according to 
a report recently issued by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The report, Municipal In- 
dustrial Financing, reviews recent develop- 
ments in the use of municipal credit and 
points out that the three major default peri- 
ods in the history of the United States have 
one common characteristic—that is, sub- 
stantial defaults grew out of heavy indebted- 
ness incurred for the purpose of aiding pri- 
vate enterprise. The IBA report suggests 
that federal income tax laws be amended to 
deny the corporate lessee a deduction for the 
rental payment to any state or municipality 
for use vf an industrial plant acquired or im- 
proved with money raised by the issuance of 
tax exempt bonds. 

The Municipal Forum of New York re- 
cently adopted two resolutions on this sub- 
ject. One pointed out that the federal tax im- 
munity of state and local governments “‘is 
absolutely and unequivocally essential to the 
power of the states and their political sub- 
divisions.” The other resolution then pointed 
out: ““That it is contrary to the interests of 
states and their political subdivisions and 
contrary to sound public policy . . . to issue 
their obligations to provide industrial plants 
or factory facilities for the principal benefit 
of private industry.” 

The pros and cons of industrial aid bonds 
were summarized in the May issue of Mu- 
nicipal Finance, published by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, in an article by 
Joseph F. Bradley and Oswald D. Bowlin. 
Industrial aid bonds are helpful in creating 
jobs, stimulating retail sales, and attracting 
industry. These advantages, however, are 
offset by compelling disadvantages such as 
the inclination of the federal government to 
tax the income from all state and municipal 
bonds, the possibility of jeopardizing state 
and municipal sovereignty, and the likeli- 
hood of increasing ill will between different 
regions of the country. The authors con- 
clude: ‘From the viewpoint of the economic 
welfare of the country, industrial aid bonds 
are defensible only if the gross national prod- 
uct is increased as a result of their issuance.” 
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EW and expanded urban planning pro- 
grams highlight the omnibus Federal 
Housing Act recently approved by the 
Congress and signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. Other significant changes were made 
to broaden the mortgage insurance program 
for low- and moderate-income families, to 
expand the public housing program, and to 
enlarge the urban renewal program. 

Urban Planning. The authorization for 
urban planning grants is increased from $20 
million to $75 million, and the federal share 
is increased from one-third to two-thirds. 
Comprehensive planning for mass transpor- 
tation is expressly made eligible under this 
program. An authorization of $50 million is 
made for loans to local governments to 
finance the acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of mass transportation facili- 
ties. The systems can be operated by local 
governments or private companies, but the 
federal loans can be made only to public 
bodies. An initial $25 million is authorized 
for local governments to sponsor demonstra- 
tion projects for the improvement of mass 
transportation. 

A new program is authorized to assist lo- 
cal governments in acquiring land for per- 
manent open space. With an authorization 
of $50 million, grants may be made up to 20 
per cent of the total cost of acquiring land. 
The grant may be as high as 30 per cent if 
the local government is exercising responsi- 
bility relating to open land for an urban area 
as a whole or a substantial part of an urban 
area through an interstate or intergovern- 
mental agreement. 

Mortgage Insurance. The various federal 
mortgage insurance programs have been 
broadened and liberalized for families dis- 
placed by urban renewal and for low- and 
moderate-income families. Mortgages for 
displaced families can run as long as 40 years 
with down payments as low as $200. Rental 
housing can be financed below the market 
rate for loans, with the Federal National 
Mortgage Association authorized to pur- 
chase the mortgages. The program is limited 
to nonprofit or limited dividend corpora- 
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New Law Expands Urban Renewal, 
Housing, and Planning 
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tions, cooperatives, and public agencies un- 
der certain conditions. FHA mortgage in- 
surance also is authorized for experimental 
housing using new materials, design, and 
construction methods; property standards; 
and neighborhood design. Such mortgages 
can be insured if the project is an acceptable 
risk, rather than being “economically 
sound”? as is required for other programs. 

Public Housing. An additional 100,000 
units are authorized for the public housing 
program with special provisions for housing 
for the aged. Broadened responsibilities are 
given to the local housing agency to deter- 
mine admission policies and priorities. 

Urban Renewal. Grants totaling $2 billion 
are authorized for urban renewal for the 
next four years, as much as has been ex- 
pended in the last 12 years. The federal con- 
tribution has increased from 67 to 75 per 
cent for any city of 50,000 population or less, 
or 150,000 or less for a city in an economi- 
cally distressed area. The authorization for 
nonresidential projects is increased from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Cities now can be credited for expendi- 
tures for land acquisition and clearance by 
hospitals in urban renewal areas just as cred- 
it now is given for similar expenditures by 
colleges and universities. The urban renewal 
program also authorizes moderate-income 
housing by providing that real property in 
urban renewal areas may be made available 
to limited dividend or nonprofit corpora- 
tions, cooperatives, or public bodies. 

Aid also is provided for businesses affected 
by urban renewal projects. The ceiling on 
relocation payments has been removed, and 
the federal government can pay all reloca- 
tion expenses. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration is authorized to make loans to dis- 
placed businesses with interest computed 
under the same formula used for college 
housing loans. Currently this interest rate is 
3.5 per cent. A special fund of $25 million 
is available for these loans. 

Public Facility Loans. The total authoriza- 
tion for the public facility loan program is 
increased from $150 million to $650 million; 
$50 million of this amount is available for 
loans for mass transportation. The law elimi- 
nates states as eligible borrowers, thus limit- 
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ing eligibility to cities and other local govern- 
ments. For cities, eligibility is limited to 
communities of less than 50,000 population 
or, if in an economically depressed area, less 
than 150,000 population. 

Public Works Planning Advances. Authori- 
zations for this program are increased by $10 
million, bringing the total authorization to 
$58 million. The present requirement limit- 
ing planning advances to projects which will 
be constructed within a “‘reasonable”’ period 
of time is amended to cover long-range proj- 
ects. 


Recent Ordinances Illustrate 
Current Urban Problems 


HE ordinances adopted by many cities 

in recent months illustrate the problems 
facing cities today. Some are products of 
technology and prosperity—self-service dry 
cleaning plants, for example. Others are 
new approaches to old problems—regulation 
of peddlers, for example. These ordinances 
can be classified roughly in three groups: 
(1) regulation of land development, (2) ad- 
ditions to the land, and (3) health, safety, 
and other regulations for protection of the 
public. 

1. Population growth and other factors 
are forcing tighter controls in zoning and 
land development. Rockville, Maryland, has 
amended its zoning ordinance to require 
two off-street parking spaces for each single- 
family dwelling. The action was taken when 
a planning department survey showed that 
the city averages 1.3 cars per dwelling unit. 

The zoning ordinance for Miami, Florida, 
has had its first comprehensive overhaul 
since 1937, and zoning districts have been 
changed for almost 25 per cent of the parcels 
of land. The ordinance spells out seven re- 
quirements that must be met before the 
planning and zoning board is authorized to 
recommend a zoning variance to the city 
commission. Another major change was to 
establish performance standards controlling 
noise, smoke, dust, odor, and similar prob- 
lems. 

Beverly Hills, Palo Alto, and Richmond 
join the growing number of California cities 
that have adopted detailed ordinances regu- 
lating excavations, grading, fills, and related 
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construction work. The Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, parking lot ordinance has been amended 
to require landscaping, and the developer 
must have his landscape plan approved prior 
to development. 

2. Other ordinances are dealing with new 
kinds of additions to the land. Hayward, 
California, for example, has adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance for the regulation of 
mobile homes and mobile home parks. Reg- 
ulations cover site plan; utility services; per- 
mits and fees; yards and setbacks; roads, 
walkways, and fences; fire and health regu- 
lations; and other aspects of development 
and operation. 

The ordinance regulating construction, 
maintenance, and operation of commercial 
swimming pools in Olivette, Missouri, ac- 
commodates recent developments in mate- 
rials, methods, and swimming pool acces- 
sories (see City Hall Bookshelf). Pool skim- 
mers, for example, are optional in place of 
scum gutters in pools up to 6,000 square feet 
of surface water. The ordinances gives par- 
ticular attention to permit requirements, re- 
circulation systems, disinfecting equipment, 
swimming pool enclosures, and other mat- 
ters affecting safety and public health. In- 
spection and enforcement powers are given 
to the city health department. 

3. Health, safety, and other regulatory 
ordinances must be adopted or amended to 
meet changing needs. A new ordinance in 
Park Forest, Illinois, regulates coin-operated 
(self-service) dry cleaning plants. The or- 
dinance covers definitions of machines, 
plants, and equipment; licenses and inspec- 
tions; building and sanitation requirements; 
and detailed specifications for lighting, ven- 
tilation, machine set-up and operation, and 
safety equipment. A Denver ordinance pro- 
hibits use of X-ray machines as an aid in 
selling shoes. 

A business license ordinance was adopted 
in Santa Clara, California, to produce reve- 
nue based on the number of employees, to 
regulate solicitors and peddlers, and to con- 
trol closing-out sales and other business prac- 
tices. Peddlers, solicitors, and itinerant mer- 
chants are tightly controlled. Peddlers and 
solicitors must pay an annual license fee of 
$50. Itinerant merchants must pay an an- 
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nual license of $150 and post bond for 
$10,000 as security for delivery of goods or 
services ordered. License applications must 
show company represented, goods or serv- 
ices handled, place of shipment, place of de- 
livery, and other information. Every peddler 
and solicitor must wear an identifying badge 
while operating in the city. 


Issues Report on Fire Grading 
Schedule and City Costs 


HE municipal costs involved in com- 
plying with the fire grading schedule of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
are covered in a report recently issued by the 
League of California Cities, The Fire Pro- 
tection Grading Process as Related to the Econom- 
ics of Fire Protection (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
It is a working manual covering the princi- 
ples and content of the standard grading 
schedule, the economics of fire protection as 
related to the schedule, survey procedures 
used by fire insurance grading engineers, 
and the steps cities can take to provide fire 
protection in concert with the schedule. 
The report interprets each item in the 
grading schedule and points out improve- 
ments set forth in the standards which are 
most frequently neglected or misinterpreted 
by city officials. An analytical framework 
also is provided so that cities can determine 
the level of fire protection that will produce 
the greatest financial benefit in relation to 
cost. 
The report was developed, reviewed, and 
approved by the League’s fire grading and 
rating committee whose membership in- 
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cludes fire chiefs, water engineers, mayors, 
and city managers. Technical sections were 
prepared by Philip C. Pifer, retired chief of 
the Bakersfield Fire Department. 


Issues Report on Graduate Work 
in Public Administration 


HE recent report of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Graduate Study in Public Ad- 
ministration (see City Hall Bookshelf), pro- 
vides information on 145 graduate programs 
in public administration being conducted 
by 83 universities and colleges in the United 
States. Ninety-six of the programs described 
are for the master’s degree—either specifi- 
cally in public administration or with public 
administration as an area of major study. 
The déscription for each school covers the 
general background and objectives of the 
program, admission and course work re- 
quirements for master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees, and requirements for internships, for- 
eign languages, and theses or dissertations. 
The introductory sections provide a sum- 
mary and analysis of programs offered, a 
review of current trends, and recommenda- 
tions for further research. Particular atten- 
tion is given to some of the more novel ap- 
proaches to graduate training, including the 
on-the-job program in Albany, New York, 
sponsored by Syracuse University, New 
York University, and the State University 
of New York; and the Southern Regional 
Training Program in Public Administra- 
tion, jointly sponsored by the Universities 
of Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
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New Retirement Policy 


NEW retirement policy has been adopted for 
Evanston, Illinois, employees that abol- 
ishes mandatory retirement at age 65 and pro- 
vides for a flexible retirement up to age 72. Be- 
yond the age of 65, the employee’s continuance in 
service is dependent upon this annual review: 
(1) the employee must request continuance of 
employment; (2) the department head must ask 
that the employee be continued and certify that 
his work merits continuance; and (3) the em- 
ployee, if in a nonoffice position, must pass a 
medical examination to verify physical fitness for 
the duties of his position. Individual reviews are 
required and must be made once each year. The 
new regulations do not apply to policemen and 
firemen who have their own retirement rules. The 
new policy also provides that all employees, in- 
cluding police and firemen, will be granted four 
extra weeks of vacation during the last year be- 
fore retirement. The employee has the option of 
taking an equivalent cash payment in lieu of the 
extra vacation. 


New Refuse Collection Policy 


A new policy has been adopted by Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, which provides for 
refuse collection and disposal throughout the 
county except for cities, towns, and special taxing 
areas. Prior to adoption of the policy statement, 
extensive engineering surveys were made to ascer- 
tain relative costs and benefits of sanitary landfill 
and incineration, types of collection service, and 
the cost of hauling refuse to various disposal sites. 
A brief report prepared by County Manager 
M. A. Butcher recommended construction of two 
incinerators to serve the entire county irrespec- 
tive of the collecting agency. The county man- 
ager has been authorized to begin negotiations 
with the Washington Suburban Sanitary Com- 
mission for assumption of refuse collection and 
disposal functions in areas the Commission now 
serves, to begin acquisition of incinerator sites, to 
prepare contracts for design of two incinerators, 
and to draw up standards and specifications for 
contract collection of refuse. When the plan is 
completely in effect, the county will provide serv- 
ice for 80 per cent of its 341,000 inhabitants. 


Handbooks and Manuals 


Marceline, Missouri (2,872), has-issued the 
Councilman’s Handbook as a guide to council meet- 
ing procedures, responsibilities of the city council 
and city manager, conduct of council meetings, 
and the work of various city departments... . 
The Chicago Park District has prepared a Letter 
Writing Manual for use by secretarial and steno- 
graphic employees. The 55-page manual covers 
format, style, abbreviations, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, use of numbers, spelling, and word divi- 
sion. Specimen letters are included together with 
many examples and illustrations. The manual 
was prepared in response to requests from many 
employees who attended a recent course in letter 
writing sponsored by the District. . . . The bro- 
chure prepared by Merced, California, “Your 
City Council Welcomes You,” includes a direc- 
tory of city officials, information on how to ad- 
dress the city council at council meetings, and an 
organization chart of the city government. 


Personnel News 

Employees in Phoenix, Arizona, used an aver- 
age of 3.57 days of sick leave per employee during 
the 1960-61 fiscal year as compared with 5.53 
days in the preceding year. The substantial im- 
provement is attributed by the personnel depart- 
ment to the employee health program instituted 
two years ago and to better supervisory control of 
sick leave. . . . Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
has adopted longevity pay for city employees on 
the following schedule: five years of service, 2.5 
per cent; 10 years, 4.5 per cent; 15 years, 6.0 per 
cent; and 20 years, 7.5 per cent. No longevity 
payments will be made in any year in which a 
general or cost-of-living increase is granted to all 
employees. ... A new city employees’ monthly, 
Family Wheel, has been started in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Opens First Water Desalter 


The United States Department of Interior, 
through its Office of Saline Water, has begun the 


‘ sale of desalted sea water to the city of Freeport, 


Texas. The plant provides 1,000,000 gallons per 
day and has been operating since early May. The 
cost of the plant was $1.3 million, and it is pro- 
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ducing fresh water at a cost of $1 to $1.25 per 
1,000 gallons. The water is being sold to the 
city at 30 cents per 1,000 gallons and to a nearby 
large chemical plant at 40 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons. The Freeport plant is the first of five being 
built at different locations in the United States. 
Three will convert sea water, and the other two 
will freshen brackish water. By study of the five 
demonstration plants, the federal government 
hopes to determine which of the various methods 
of desalinization is feasible for future high-capac- 
ity desalters. 


Revises Animal Control Program 


Santa Rosa, California, has revised its animal 
control ordinance. Nuisance provisions on exces- 
sive barking have been tightened up, and the 
ordinance has been broadened to cover all ani- 
mals. The enforcement powers of the city pound- 
master are broadened so that he can issue notices 
to abate nuisances and enter private premises in 
the course of enforcement. Services as city pound- 
master are being provided on contract by the 
Sonoma County Humane Society. In addition to 
requirements for licensing and rabies vaccination, 
all dogs must be on a leash while on school 
grounds, playgrounds, and the central business 
district. Before the new ordinance went into ef- 
fect, a descriptive leaflet was prepared and 
mailed to all homes in the city. 


Sustains Prevailing Wage Rule 

The California Supreme Court has, in effect, 
sustained the “prevailing wage”’ doctrine for sal- 
aries and wages for Los Angeles county employ- 
ees. The case (Betty Walker et al. v. County of Los 
Angeles) centered around interpretation of the 
prevailing-wage provision in the county charter. 
Points at issue were the constitutionality of the 
charter provision, whether it was mandatory, in- 
terpretation of “quality of service” and “similar 
employment,” and determination of fringe bene- 
fits. The court held that the prevailing wage sec- 
tion of the charter is constitutional, that the duties 
to be performed under it are mandatory, and 
that the county board may consider the tax bur- 
den only in providing salaries and wages above 
the minimum as determined by the prevailing 
wage provision. The court also held that ascer- 
tainment of prevailing rates was a fact-finding 
function preceding the legislative act of passing 
the salary ordinance. The court overruled a 
lower court finding that fringe benefits should not 
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be considered in determining comparability of 
salaries and wages. The employee groups that 
joined in filing the suit were the Los Angeles 
County Employees Association, the Engineers 
and Architects Association, the Peace Officers’ 
Protective Association, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of Public Employees. 


Police Cadet Programs 

The New York City Police Department has a 
new program for students to take police training 
while attending college. Cadets will attend the 
police academy and receive on-the-job training 
in limited police work, largely clerical duties, for 
which they will be paid $1.60 per hour. Cadets 
can work from 20 to 35 hours per week depending 
on college attendance requirements. Cadets may 
attend any college in the metropolitan area, but 
they must choose major courses related to the 
police work, such as psychology, law, sociology, 
or public administration. . . . High school gradu- 
ates in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, who do 
not plan to attend college can take training from 
the city for positions of police patrolman, fire- 
police patrolman, or fireman, depending on their 
interests and qualifications. High school gradu- 
ates from 18 to 20 years of age are eligible and 
will receive classroom and on-the-job training in 
both the police and fire departments. The cadets 
will receive 14 weeks of classroom training in po- 
lice work and eight weeks in fire work. In the 
police department they will perform clerical 
duties; in the fire department they will serve as 
alarm operators and assist in communications 
system maintenance. 


Reorganizes Civil Defense 

An executive order of the President provides 
for reorganization of federal civil defense opera- 
tions with new responsibilities assigned to the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. The recent an- 
nouncement stated that major civil defense re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Defense will in- 
clude development and execution of a fall-out 
shelter program, a warning and communications 
system, and a program to assist state and local 
governments in such post-attack community serv- 
ices as sanitation, firefighting, police patrol, water 
supply, traffic control, and clearance of areas. 
The executive order stressed that civil defense 
will remain civilian in nature and leadership. 
The Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will advise the President on co- 
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ordinating civil defense operations of all federal 
departments. He also will continue his work in 
planning for the continuity of state and local gov- 
ernments, the natural disaster relief program, the 
defense mobilization program, and programs for 
stockpiling strategic and critical materials. 


Tests for Tire Performance 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has just completed 
an extensive tire testing program which is ex- 
pected to save the city about $2,000 per year. 
Over a period of six months the city tested 13 
brands of tires on police patrol cars. Tread depths 
of all tires were measured when placed in service 
and when taken out of service, and tires were 
placed on different wheels and different cars to 
provide uniformity in testing. From these data 
the cost for each brand of tire per 1,000 miles was 
computed. Follow-up studies will be made from 
time to time to keep abreast of changes in meth- 
ods, designs, and other alterations in tire manu- 
facture. 


Form Committee on Cooperation 

A committee on municipal cooperation has 
been formed by Ithaca, New York, the local 
board of education, Tompkins County, Cayuga 
Heights, and the town (township) of Ithaca. The 
committee is financed by participating govern- 
ments and will study ways of encouraging joint 
use of facilities and personnel to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency. The first effort is a study 
of the possible economies of a joint garage. Under 
consideration are studies for joint assessment pro- 
cedures, combined purchasing, and centralized 
tax collections. 


Crime Still Rising 

Major crime in the United States continued to 
increase faster than population growth according 
to Uniform Crime Reports for the United States re- 
cently released by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Covering 1960, the report shows that 
major crime increased 14 per cent over 1959. In- 
creases were noted in all major classifications of 
crime with the highest increase, 18 per cent, for 
robbery and burglary, and 14 per cent for lar- 
cenies involving $50 or more. Crimes cleared by 
arrest were much higher for crimes against a per- 
son than for crimes against property. Crimes 
against a person that were cleared by arrest 
ranged from 76 per cent for aggravated assault 
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to 92 per cent for murder. Crimes against prop- 
erty, on the other hand, that were cleared by 
arrest ranged from 20 per cent for larceny to 39 
per cent for robbery. Uniform Crime Reports con- 
tains over 100 pages of detailed statistical data 
by states, urban and rural, metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan, population groups, and many 
other classifications. 


States Increase Taxes 

At least 23 state legislatures are known to have 
voted tax increases in 1961. State sales taxes 
were increased by Connecticut and Illinois, from 
3.0 to 3.5 per cent; by Utah, from 2.0 to 2.5 per 
cent; and by West Virginia, from 2.0 to 3.0 per 
cent. In Illinois the combined state-local rate is 4 
per cent since most municipalities have adopted 
the one-half of 1 per cent sales tax. The Illinois 
action raises to seven the number of states in 
which a 4 per cent sales tax is in effect in some 
areas or state-wide. The 4 per cent rate is imposed 
entirely for state government purposes in Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and Washington. The com- 
bined state-local rate is 4 per cent in Alabama, 
California, Illinois, and Mississippi. Illinois and 
several other states also broadened the base for 
the sales tax. New income taxes have been insti- 
tuted in West Virginia and New Jersey. The New 
Jersey tax applies to commuters’ income derived 
in New Jersey by New York residents and in New 
York by New Jersey residents. Its constitutional- 
ity is being challenged. Fourteen states have 
raised cigarette taxes, and five states have in- 
creased gasoline taxes. 


Intern Program in 12th Year 

Phoenix, Arizona, completed the 11th year of 
its administrative intern program on June 30, and 
three new interns have been employed for the 
current fiscal year from Arizona State Univer- 
sity, the University of Washington, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Interns are selected from stu- 
dents who have completed academic work for a 
master’s degree in public administration, munici- 
pal government, or a related field. They provide 
staff for the division of research and budget and 
serve a one-year probationary period. They have 
the option to stay an additional year if perform- 
ing satisfactory work. Of the 33 men who have 
completed the internship program, 12 are now 
city or county managers, six are assistants to man- 
agers, and 10 are in other municipal administra- 
tive positions. 
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Over-the-Counter Sale of Bonds 


New Westminster, British Columbia (31,665), 
recently completed an over-the-counter sale of 
10-year serial debentures aggregating $150,000. 
The issue was oversubscribed by $100,000 within 
two hours after the offering was made. The de- 
bentures were sold entirely to local citizens at par 
with no commission involved, and the debentures 
carry an interest rate of 5.5 per cent. Almost all of 
the sales were made as the result of a personal 
letter sent to citizens who had made previous 
purchases of over-the-counter securities for the 
city hall, library, and other local improvements. 
Advertising that had been arranged was can- 
celled, and requests from local banks and bond 
dealers could not be filled. The city reports that it 
could handle an issue as high as $350,000, or ap- 
proximately $10 per capita, in this manner. The 
purchases by individual citizens ranged from 
$1,000 to $8,000 and averaged $3,000. No prob- 
lems in allocating maturities were encountered 
since older citizens preferred the short-term bonds 
while younger persons wanted the longer term 
bonds. 


Centralizing Finance Work 


The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
has reported that three cities recently centralized 
finance functions. Stanton, California (11,163), 
established a department of finance by ordinance 
to handle accounting, budgeting, financial re- 
porting, control of fixed assets, insurance, and tax 
administration. Alma, Michigan (8,928), has 
combined the offices of city clerk and city treasur- 
er. Mount Airy, North Carolina (7,055), has 
established a finance department for treasury, 
budget execution, purchasing, and accounting. 
The city also has adopted budgetary accounting 
and centralized purchasing. 


Safety Features for New Cars 


The 65 new automobiles recently ordered by 


Montgomery County, Maryland, will be 
equipped with safety and anti-fume devices, in- 
cluding seat belts, padded dashboards, padded 
sunvisors, and a “‘blowby”’ device. The crankcase 
anti-fume ventilation system, or blowby device, 
minimizes fumes by routing them back through 
the carburetor for more complete combustion, 
thus eliminating an important source of air pollu- 
tion. All future county purchases of automobiles 
will include this equipment. The 65 cars include 
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26 full-sized police cars, seven full-sized sedans 
for public works administrative use, and 32 com- 
pact cars. The county now has a total of 47 com- 
pact cars used by public works, licenses, and fire 
inspectors; recreation workers; and library em- 
ployees. Several compacts are assigned to the 
county car pool. 


Central Area Development 

Urbana, Illinois (30,000), is in the initial 
stages of extensive redevelopment of the central 
business district. Scheduled for completion in 
1964, the project, nine blocks in area, will include 
purchase and redevelopment of properties on 64 
parcels of land, closing the rectangular area to 
traffic, replacing streets with malls and connect- 
ing walkways, and providing parking for 1,000 
cars in parking areas at the periphery. The an- 
chor for the development will be a branch of a 
Chicago department store that will be built with 
100,000 square feet. Thirty-six other retail shops, 
aggregating 165,000 square feet, will be located 
in the center together with a supermarket, a 
bowling alley, and other facilities. Existing struc- 
tures that will be retained include office build- 
ings, churches, supermarkets, and a motel. The 
city will issue revenue bonds totaling $1.5 million 
for acquisition and development of peripheral 
parking areas. City general funds estimated at 
$265,000 will be used for widening peripheral 
streets. All other costs will be borne by the devel- 
opers. 

Task Force on Bid Rigging 


A special study group of the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers has recommended cre- 
ation of a special project entitled “City Task 
Force on Bid-Rigging Damages.”’ The purpose 
will be to coordinate and direct on a nation-wide 
scale the joint efforts of cities to recover damages 
caused by illegal collusion of electrical equip- 
ment manufacturing companies in bidding on 
city contracts. A special report of the NIMLO 
study group recently was sent to all municipalities 
in the United States. The report describes the 
background of the federal court decision handed 
down early in 1961, covers the current situation 
with relation to law suits filed by cities and other 
governments, principal obstacles in the way of a 
settlement, data needed for court presentation, 
and probable costs involved. The study group 
recommended fees to finance the project based 
on a combination of population and total pur- 
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chases made by individual cities within the scope 
of the court decision. The task force would be 
set up as an organization entirely separate from 
the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
and an experienced antitrust attorney would be 
employed to head up the project. 


Studies Water Resources 

The Tri-County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion of Lansing, Michigan, has contracted for a 
comprehensive study of utilization of water re- 
sources in the area. The object of the study is to 
develop and evaluate alternative plans for use of 
water through 1980. The study is expected to 
take 10 months. 


Settles City Utility Strike 

A four-week strike of telephone and electrical 
workers was settled recently between the city 
of Anchorage, Alaska, and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The city and 
the union have had two contracts for a number of 
years covering employees of the city-owned and 
operated telephone and electrical systems. The 
contracts expired on May 15, and agreement had 
not been reached, so a one-month extension was 
made to June 14. When an agreement was not 
reached on June 14 the union personnel walked 
off the job. After about two weeks more of dis- 
agreement the city notified employees that they 
must return or they would be considered to have 
vacated their positions and replacements would 
be obtained in the “open market.” The city 
then advertised for employees in the local news- 
papers and received many applications. The city 
also dispatched a recruiter to Seattle to begin 
hiring “outside.” By July 7 disagreements had 
been reduced to two points: (1) the union wanted 
a 4.5 per cent wage increase; and (2) the city 
wanted removal of certain supervisory personnel 
from the bargaining units. By July 11 the strike 
was settled. The union withdrew its demand for a 
wage increase while the city receded on removal 
of certain supervisory personnel from the bar- 
gaining units. A new contract was signed to be 
effective for two years. 


Tax Yields Increase 
The Census Bureau reports that state and local 
taxes yielded 12.5 per cent more during the fiscal 
year ended in 1960 when compared with the 
prior year. State and local governments received 
$36.4 billion in taxes during the year. Federal 
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tax revenue rose even more sharply, from $67.3 
billion in fiscal 1959 to $77.0 billion in fiscal 
1960. Detailed breakdowns are to be shown in 
Governmental Finances in 1960, to be published in 
late September. 


Foster Intermunicipal Aid 

Recent legislation adopted in several states is 
designed to foster cooperative efforts between 
municipal governments. The Connecticut and 
New Mexico statutes permit not only inter- 
local agreements between public agencies within 
the state, but also between local agencies and 
those in other states. North Carolina authorized 
creation of municipal, county, and regional 
planning and development agencies. Special pur- 
pose agreements were authorized by Iowa and 
North Carolina (sewers), South Dakota (fire- 
fighting equipment), Massachusetts (incinerator 
districts) and Michigan (libraries). The Massa- 
chusetts legislature also established the Western 
Suburbs Transportation District to ensure con- 
tinuation of public transportation between Boston 
and the suburbs in the event commuter railroad 
service is ended. 


Issues Booklet on Finances 

An attractive and well-illustrated 12-page 
booklet describing the growth of Wichita, 
Kansas, its economic position, its borrowing 
policy, and its planned debt management pro- 
gram, has been distributed. The booklet covers 
the years 1950 to 1970. Thus, the past trends and 
probable projections are shown. The booklet is 
designed primarily for institutional investors, in- 
vestment bankers, and banks that have shown an 
interest in the city’s bonds. A total of about 1,000 
were mailed. The city’s borrowing policy is based 
on an intention to publish complete financial re- 
ports and records; to sell all issues (except 
revenue issues of $100,000 or less) at public sale 
to the qualified low bidder; and to announce im- 
mediately upon opening the award or rejection 
of bids. 


Police Data Processing Equipment 

The Evanston, Illinois, police department 
recently put data processing equipment into 
operation in its police department. The equip- 
ment will be used to process a variety of reports, 
ultimately involving all divisions of the depart- 
ment. Parking and traffic tickets were one of the 
first items to be placed on the system. Other 
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steps were taken to produce officer and shift 
performance reports, print court sheets, to ac- 
complish ticket-follow-up and warrant issuance 
work, to account for receipts, and to audit the 
total operation. Accident reports, FBI uniform 
crime reports, juvenile crime reports, and a 
variety of other police records will be produced 
on this equipment at a later date. 


Assistant Administrator 


The position of assistant city administrator 
has been established by ordinance in Norwalk, 
California. Basic duties include advising the city 
administrator on basic policies, consulting with 
department heads on procedures and methods 
where basic policies have been established, assist- 
ing in the installation of new programs and pro- 
cedures, making administrative interpretations of 
ordinances and policies, making special studies 
and reports for the city administrator, preparing 
the city council agenda, and meeting with officials 
of other cities, agencies, and civic groups in the 
development and coordination of city programs. 
The assistant city administrator also performs the 
duties of the city administrator during his tem- 
porary absence from office. 


**Learn-Earn”’ Education Program 


The city of New York is sponsoring a “‘Learn- 
Earn” education program for high school stu- 
dents under a $230,000 Ford Foundation grant 
to the Manpower Utilization Council. Under the 
program, more than 250 high school students will 
divide their time between the classroom and em- 
ployment in 10 city departments. They will 
work as stenographers, typists, key punch opera- 
tors, as nurses’ aides, and as public health 
dietary aides. In addition to being paid for their 
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time on the job, students will receive school 
credit for their work experience. It is expected 
that 1,000 students will be participating annually 
in this program within four years. Assignments 
are to jobs in which shortages exist and in which 
ultimate regular employment is fairly certain. 
Primary purpose of the program is to reduce the 
number of students who drop out of school before 
graduation and thereby add to the surplus of 
unskilled workers in the labor force. The Man- 
power Utilization Council was appointed in 1960 
to help low-wage earners improve their skills and 
economic status and supply the city with man- 
power needed in the coming years. 


Suburban Tax Study 


A study of the Detroit Metropolitan Area 
indicates that local taxes in residential suburbs 
nearly equal those of the central city. Harvey E. 
Brazer recently reported that the growth of low- 
income, residential tracts has brought many of 
the tax problems of the central city to the suburbs. 
He reported that total taxes on a home with a 
market value of $10,000 in Detroit are approxi- 
mately $170 annually. In comparison, in outlying 
cities where more than 60 per cent of the total 
property assessments were on private homes the 
figure would be $160. He noted that “bedroom” 
suburbs spend comparatively little for municipal 
functions, but bear a relatively heavy school tax 
burden. He said that in many of the lower in- 
come tracts, the tax base provided by private 
homes is “far too low to permit the financing of 
an acceptable level of public services.” Brazer, 
who has done extensive research in the field of 
municipal finances, was recently appointed di- 
rector of the office of tax analysis in the United 
States Treasury Department. 
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Barriers Preventing Delegation 
of Responsibility 

XPERIMENTAL evidence points to the de- 
sirability of democratic leader-behaviors 
characterized by identification of alternative solu- 
tions, presentation of pertinent information, defi- 
nition of the problem, and delegation of responsi- 
bility among the group. Delegation of responsibil- 
ity and authority is a prerogative of a democratic 
leader, is used by a democratic leader, but also is 
a function of sociological conditions and the gen- 

eral political philosophy of the larger group. 

The leader delegates responsibilities to those 
who have the necessary training, skills, and time 
to do a particular set of tasks. Certain organiza- 
tional types, however, present formidable ob- 
stacles to effective delegation. 

The Untrained Leader. This leader does not 
delegate because it does not occur to him to do so. 
This can be observed in the person who has been 
promoted too rapidly, is not thoroughly familiar 
with his job and the operations of the organiza- 
tion, or where his own supervisor has prevented 
growth and development by maintaining an au- 
thoritarian work climate. Such a person is likely 
to be poorly organized himself and to assign spe- 
cific jobs haphazardly. If subordinates are eager 
for self-development, they may threaten the un- 
trained leader, thus creating a situation replete 
with suspicion, anger, and jealousy. 

The ‘‘I” Leader. This person is unable to share 
problems. To do so may be regarded as evidence 
of personal defect, so ideas presented by others, 
regardless of merit, will be discarded. He may 
elect to prevent problem- and solution-sharing 
via delegation of segments of the task, or he may 
abuse the delegating process through unrealistic 
demands and intolerably high expectancies. Ele- 
ments of power and absolute control permeate 
the work climate. 

The Competitive Leader. The leader is in open 
competition with his associates. His motivation 
may be based on desire for promotion, power, 
wealth, control of people, self-enhancement, and 
so on. In any case he tries to present himself in the 
best possible light at the expense of others. The 
competitive leader detests the initiative and skills 
of his associates. 


The Fearful Leader. This person is insecure with 
respect to his job. He is always apprehensive and 
fearful, and he cannot tolerate mistakes—his own 
as well as others. He checks and doublechecks his 
work and strives for perfection. This leader usu- 
ally is very productive. The price of this behavior 
is high because he pays through an exhausting 
and disproportionate expenditure of energy. 

The Incommunicative Leader. This does not refer 
to the person who willfully withholds or restricts 
information. It is rather the person who does not 
possess good communication skills. He has not 
learned that an enlightened staff is more apt to 
have good morale and to be problem-oriented. 
He does not use written or recorded memos. He 
has not developed the conference method or the 
use of the agenda to facilitate meetings. Interper- 
sonal difficulties develop because people do not 
like to be in the dark, do not wish to do a poor 
job, and do not relish redoing a job—all of which 
may result from defective communication. 

The Overdelegating Leader. Some people not 
only have mastered the technique of delegation, 
but also have mastered and abused it through 
overuse. The reasons are varied, but influencing 
factors could be incompetency, feelings of inade- 
quacy, or a life orientation based on a something- 
for-nothing attitude using manipulation as a 
main tool. They have learned the technique but 
have discarded the philosophy of delegation. 

Some Cautions. First, these hypothetical exam- 
ples occur in real life because of unconscious 
reasons on the part of the leader. Unconscious 
motivation is not a sign of poor mental health. 
The point is not that leaders may need therapy 
but that we should develop personal awareness 
as to why we do things. 

Second, this kind of classification always runs 
the risk of oversimplification because behavior, in 
light of current meager understanding, is far too 
complex to classify with any great meaning. The 
classification scheme is for the purpose of discus- 
sion; it is a vehicle for presenting and examining 
the possible motives of people’s behavior.—‘‘Bar- 
riers Preventing Delegation.” By Richard B. 
Cravens and Addison Duval. Public Administra- 
tion News, published by the American Society for 
Public Administration, Spring, 1961. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





CommMerciAL Swimminc Poot OrpINANceE. City 
Manager, City Hall, City of Olivette, 9473 
Olive Street Road, St. Louis County 32, Mis- 
souri. 1961. 23pp. $1. (See p. 206.) 


DEVELOPING COMPETENT SUBORDINATES. By 
James M. Black. American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 1961. 
128pp. $4.50. 


THe EmpPpLoyMEeNtT INTERVIEW. By Milton M. 
Mandell. American Management Association, 

~ 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 1961. 110pp. 
* $4.50. 


Tue Frre Protection GRADING Process As RE- 
LATED TO THE ECONOMICS OF FIRE PROTECTION. 
League of California Cities, Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley 5. 1961. 55pp. $2; $1.50 each 
for five or more copies. (See p. 207.) 


GRADUATE StupDy IN Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. By 
Ward Stewart. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 158pp. $1.25. 
(See p. 207.) 


INDusTRIAL Districts REsruDIED—AN ANALYSIS 
oF CHARACTERISTICS. By Robert E. Boley. 
Urban Land Institute, 1200 Eighteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 77pp. $5. 
(Facilities, zoning, employment, and other 
data for 272 industrial parks.) 


LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCES AND EMPLOYMENT 
IN RELATION TO PoPULATION: 1957. Bureau 
of the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 259pp. $1.25. 
(Employment and financial data, by counties, 
on a per capita basis. From 1957 Census of 
Governments.) 


MANAGEMENT’S TALENT SEARCH: RECRUITING 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL. By P. W. Maloney. 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. 1961. 160pp. $4.50. 


MANUAL ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC ConTROL DeE- 
VICES FOR STREETS AND Hicuways. National 
Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1961. 333pp. $2. (See p. 203.) 


METROPOLITAN AREA PROBLEMS: THE ROLE OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Theodore M. 
Hutchison. University of Michigan 
School, Ann Arbor. 1961. 65pp. $1. 


Law 


METROPOLITAN SERvicEs: StupiEs OF ALLOCA - 
TION IN A FEDERATED ORGANIZATION. By 
Beatrice Dinerman, Ross Clayton, and Rich- 
ard D. Yerby. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, University of California, Los Angeles 
24. 1961. 148pp. 


MunicipaL INDUSTRIAL FINANCING. Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 425 Thir- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 1961. 
40pp. (See p. 204.) 


PLANNING AND ZONING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Beverly J. Pooley. University of Michigan 
Law School, Ann Arbor. 1961. 123pp. $2. 
(Historical review of the development of zon- 
ing law in relation to community planning.) 


POPULATION OF STANDARD METROPOLITAN STA- 
TISTICAL AREAS: 1960 AND 1950. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 19pp. 25 
cents. (Final figures broken down by central 
cities and other portions.) 


RECENT TRENDS IN GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES IN 
THE UniTep States. By Frederick C. Mosher. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley 4. 1961. 76pp. $2. 


STATE AND LocaL TAXATION OF PRIVATELY 
Ownep Property LocaTep ON FEDERAL 
Areas. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
34pp. (Property tax status of privately owned 
properties located in areas under jurisdiction 
of federal government.) 


SuPERVIsoR’s MANuaL. Glen B. King, editor. 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 1961. 
147pp. $5.75. (Covers police department su- 
pervision.) 


UnirormM Crime REPORTS FOR THE UNITED 
States, 1960. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 141pp. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. Portland, Ore. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization * Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

* General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

¢ Municipal and County Highway Planning 

¢ Parking Plans and Programs 

¢ Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports + Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 


Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


* Engineering and Design Services * 








CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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add control valves 


replace old valves RAST 
...wit new MUELLER: 


Cut-in Sleeves and Valves 





@ New control valves can be add- 
ed to your system and old, inoper- 
ative valves can be replaced quick- 
ly with Mueller Cut-In Sleeves 
and Valves. 

Installation is fast and simple. 
New Mueller Mechanical Joints 
on both sleeve and valve are large 
enough to fit class “D” pit-cast 
pipe and small enough to be used 
with class “150” centrifugally cast 
pipe. 

Only two gaskets are used. A 
solid rubber gasket is used with all 
larger classes of pipe, such as class 
“PD”. A special rubber gasket, rein- 
forced on both ends with duck to 
prevent cold flow, is used with all 


smaller classes of pipe. 


These two gaskets, each accu- 
rately sized to the class of pipe, 
make installations fast, simpler and 
cheaper. Joints are 
tight, too. 


permanently 


Write for full information. 


Mueller Cut-In Sleeve and 
Valve installed in main. 


MUELLER CoO. 
DECATUR. ILL. 


Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
In Canada: Mueller, Limited; Sarnia, Ontario 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 


1313 E. 60th St. POSTAGE-PAID MATTER AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


7 * 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor,: Michigan 





Announcing a New Training Book 


ADMINISTRATION OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH SERVICES 


Written for city managers, health officers, and other administrators. 


Covers organization, management, finance, personnel, and diversified 
health programs. 


Includes figures, tables, bibliography, and index. 


Write for information on in-service training by correspondence for individ- 
vals and groups. 


560 pages Now Available $7.50 





THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















